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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This is another theme issue of 
the American Child — one that 
brings together a group of dis- 
tinguished specialists to explore 
some of the special problems 
our most deprived youngsters 
face in relation to working life. 


We share with each author an 
attitude of grave concern, even 
though we do not necessarily 
share all their opinions on all 
issues. We are proud to offer 
their provocative and signifi- 
cant contributions! 


In this issue, we did not at- 
tempt to offer solutions to the | 
problems presented — that will 
be the task of future American 
Childs. Here, we wanted simply | 
to spell out, in all of their 
starkness, the grim realities 
confronting each adolescent as ; 
he enters the world of work — 
especially as they concern 
America’s most disadvantaged © 
children. 


These are the problems that | 
most engage the National Child | 
Labor Committee on this¥ 
Thanksgiving, 1958. 
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ADOLESCENCE AND THE WORLD OF WORK 


By LILA ROSENBLUM 


Director, Research and Publicity, 
National Child Labor Committee 


Seated over there at the 
right is Joe Jones, Jr., 
America’s future. He 
walked in that door a few 
minutes ago with his 
shoulders man-high and 
his hopes unlimited .. . to 
enter the world of work. 


He’s wholly unaware of 
the grim realities about to 
cut his hopes down to size. 


Joe doesn’t know a million 
other teenagers are apply- 
ing for this job (or others 
like it) this year, while 


another half million are looking for part-time jobs while they 


finish school. 


He hasn’t any idea he’s probably not wanted: he doesn’t 
have the skill, experience, or special training required for the 
jobs available in this automated age. Employers prefer to 
give the few simple and repetitive jobs they have to any 
older worker, and millions are available— an increasing 
number of our older citizens are living and working longer 


than ever before. 


Nothing’s prepared Joe for the fact that our economy can’t 
absorb all the teenagers who enter it. Their rate of unem- 
ployment is the highest of any age group — double that of 


the national average. 


This shock is going to hit Joe at a time in his life that’s 
pretty rough at best. Today, adolescents almost have to be 
Square pegs in round holes. Times are not like they were in 
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the nineteenth century when sixteen was the average national 
age. Nowadays, with only about fourteen percent of the 
population falling in the ten to nineteen age bracket, ado- 
lescents have become a minority group that has to get along 
somehow in a culture geared to the pace and outlook of 
chronologically mature citizens. 


So many things make this a hard time in Joe’s life. The 
external world is still an unknown he’s only just begun to 
explore. He doesn’t know quite how to behave (or how he’s 
expected to behave) in all kinds of new and ambiguous situ- 
ations that seem to fall somewhere between childhood and 
adulthood. 


He often feels as grown up as he’s acting now. But, some- 
times when he’s being adult, someone slaps him down. This 
is terribly confusing and makes him aware, for the first time, 
of all kinds of paradoxes in the world around him. There are 
paradoxes within him, too, that often make themselves felt 
as conflict, over such things as: dependence and independence, 
obedience and lawlessness, cooperation and competition. 


Joe’s not very reflective about himself, so it never occurs to 
him that he’s already up to his ears in the full-time job of 
_ meeting the tasks of his development. He doesn’t realize how 

much time he spends learning what it means to be a man 
in our society and beginning to be one. He senses there’s 
more to getting along with other people in the adult world 
than there was to getting along with his buddies in school, 
but he’s only begun to experiment. What he does know is that 
he’s spending a lot of energy on the knotty problems con- 
nected with becoming emotionally independent of his parents 
and other adults and adjusting to his sexual drives. 


Joe’s had less chance than any teenager before him to learn 
about economic independence, how to buy and use goods and 
services, the meaning and function of money, or the realities 
of the workaday world. This is partly because he’s entering 
the labor market later (due to legal, technological, and popu- 
lation changes) and partly because he has not had the experi- 
ence of performing the chores his father did. 


Despite all of these challenges (perhaps even partly because 
of them), Joe will probably make out all right. He’s flexible 
and eager, an average kid, who’ll bounce back quickly to 
more mature enthusiasm from today’s revelations. Then he’ll 
be ready to make the compromises and adjustments required 
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to start his working life on a low rung of the economic ladder 
and make his way up gradually. 


Everyone will not be so lucky. There are other children, Joe’s 
age, who share all his pressures and conflicts, who are not 
going to make out all right. Like him, they have not been 
given nearly enough tools to enter the adult world suitably 
or to know enough about themselves or the world of work 
to make use of all of their abilities — either for their own 
fulfillment or for society’s benefit. Unlike him, they are es- 
pecially disadvantaged economically and psychologically be- 
cause of lack of education or discrimination. 


These stepchildren of the labor market include school drop- 
outs, the so-called “‘uneducables,” those with court records, 
the children of migratory workers and low-income farm 
families, and members of minority groups. The best most 
of them can look forward to is a lifetime of blind-alley jobs 
and the kind of defeat that kills all their drive to succeed. 
Perhaps even more likely is the prospect of almost continu- 
ous unemployment, permanent places on our welfare rolls. 


Forty-five percent of the youngsters who enter our high 
schools are drop-outs. One million of them (twenty-three per- 
cent of the total number of sixteen and seventeen-year-olds) 
are not in school, and almost half are unemployed. Their 
number is expected to increase from 1,000,000 in 1955 to 
1,200,000 in 1960 and 1,300,000 in 1965. 


They are not alone in being disadvantaged jobwise. Last 
year, 250,000 youngsters from ten to thirteen years’ old 
S were legally at work in commercial agriculture. Those of 
them who were migrants rarely had even an elementary 
school education. 





n 

d All disadvantaged youngsters need very special help — pro- 

2S grams geared to their unique needs. For example, the chil- 

g | dren of agricultural migrants don’t have the most rudimen- 

1- tary necessities: adequate housing and medical care, stable 

i- family life, or a basic education. Before they can start adult 
life with an even chance, something must be done about 
their limited schooling and harmful employment. 

se 

le It is too late to give Joe the proper tools he should have had 

to to enter the world of work — knowledge and techniques that 

i would have prepared him adequately to seek, get, and hold 

»d a good job. It is not yet too late to begin to meet the needs 
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of millions of younger boys and girls, disadvantaged and 
average. 


They need more and better preparation for employment — 
tailored to their special requirements. (This would include 
enough appropriate education, as well as expert help in 
choosing and starting on suitable and satisfying careers.) 
They need increased work opportunities. (This would require 
cooperation and understanding from employers and unions.) 
They need protection from harmful and exploitative em- 
ployment. 


Most of all, they need us — an educated and dedicated pub- 
lic that will recognize their vital importance to our whole 
future. We must provide the impetus, encouragement, and 
support of imaginative programs that will promote their 
effective adjustment and insure the maximum manpower 
resources for our nation. 
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THE SCHOOL DROP-OUT 


By RICHARD H. DRESHER 


Administrative Assistant, Department of Guidance and Placement, 
Detroit Public Schools 


ES a a 


A child hovers around the outskirts of the playground, fur- 
tively watching his schoolmates. No one notices him. No one 
ever does. 


He’s the boy (or girl) who can’t quite make it. He can’t 
seem to “get with it” — either in classes or at play. The 
other kids don’t think of including him, and teachers often 
ignore him. Small wonder that he’s generally dissatisfied 
with school and unable to see its relationship to his future. 
In addition, he’s often financially pressed and feels the lure 
of a job. Quitting school seems the only way out. 


This child is the potential drop-out. He’s become frustrated 
in the process of experimentally developing his own feelings, 
attitudes, habits, and dispositions in our complex society. He 
hasn’t been able to maintain status in the school group, has 
poor personal relationships and many other problems. 


About 600,000 students like him will drop out of school next 
year. Of these, about eighty percent are mentally capable of 
completing high school, and some could even do college work. 
In spite of this large number, the long range school with- 
drawal picture looks pretty good. In 1900, only a little better 
than eight percent of the total number of youths of high 
school age were enrolled in public secondary schools. But, by 
1950, the total had increased to sixty-four percent. Since 
then, there’s been some improvement in school holding power. 


Ry oO tT 


This does not mean we can forget about the children who 
are still dropping out. The drop-out is a greatly disadvan- 
taged child. He has left school before getting certain knowl- 
edge that would have been of great value in his vocational, 
social, and civic life. 


He is poorly prepared to handle personal business affairs 
and limited in his ability to get along with others. One 
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stumbling block is his difficulty in communicating — partic- 
ularly in writing. Somehow, he always manages to fall short 
of personal integrity in his human contacts. 


Often he marries too early — with little preparation for the 
responsibilities. He’s had no practical training in such things 
as budget planning, consumer education, or personnel man- 
agement. At home, there is considerable tension. 


He has bad work habits and makes poor use of his leisure 


time. Bored, he expects very little of himself. His tastes and 
interests are mediocre. 


He knows almost nothing about accepting individual respon- 
sibility in community and group activities. Without training 
for intelligent citizenship, he cannot contribute to society. 


Many factors have made him what he is: family, school, com- 
munity, and himself. No single factor is at fault. 


The complexity of any problem of this kind involving vital 
human relationships, interests, and drives seldom hinges on 
logic and fact alone. The result usually evolves from conflict, 
adjustment, or compromise of a persistent nature, for which 
there is no easy solution. Some of the significant factors re- 
lated to school withdrawal include: excessive absence, retar- 
dation, low scholastic aptitude, discipline problems, lack of a 
career plan, no incentive, lack of sense of belonging, no 
participation in extra-curricular activities, poor attitude on 
part of parents, and employment problems. 


After he has withdrawn from school, a youngster becomes 
ineligible for school services. At the same time, little provi- 
sion has been made for the special services he now needs. As 
a result, his frustration becomes greater. His feeling of re- 
jection grows. One result of this kind of pattern can be delin- 
quency — not because the child has evil designs, lacks ability, 
or is ignorant, but because there are so few resources avail- 
able to help him. He needs a program that would aid him in 
preparing for and progressing in a vocational career and in 
solving his financial, emotional, and personality problems. 


He has a different pattern of personal values, behavior, and 
attitudes from the student that stays to graduate. His social, 
emotional, and academic adjustments are all poorer. He is 
less intelligent than the average student. (However, intelli- 
gence alone is not the determining difference between the 
drop-out and the average student. There is much overlap- 
ping between the groups.) He doesn’t think much of himself 
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or of others. He has few community ties or loyalties and 
has no definite purpose in life. Naturally, his ability to get 
ahead leaves much to be desired. 


Having had such little help in choosing and preparing for an 
occupation before leaving school, he has no realistic under- 
standing of job opportunities and requirements. Even in 
times of high employment, he has a tough time entering 
the labor market. New technical developments have accel- 
erated the trend toward more jobs for the educated and 
skilled and less for the drop-out. Consequently, he faces ir- 
regular employment and comparatively lower wages as our 
economy approaches the pressures of automation. 


If finding and holding a job gets too hard, he gets restless, 
lazy, and generally dissatisfied. Even if he doesn’t, he feels 
frustrated at being rejected for jobs he’s not capable of 
doing or because he lacks the necessary know-how. He begins 
to see that the door is closed for him to better jobs, advance- 
ment, further training, and higher pay. The whole atmos- 
phere makes him feel even more insecure and isolated than 
he did in school. 


If he does get a job, he continues to be plagued by the lack 
of adjustment that characterized him in school. Without 
ambition or feeling of responsibility toward his work, he 
often leaves at the slightest provocation. His rebellion against 
authority and general negative attitudes show up at once, 
and his work habits are poor. The inability to accept respon- 
sibility and the way he reacts to his superiors and co-workers 
are not conducive to the smooth work relationships demanded 
by business and industry. 


The drop-out is a crucial problem for our country at a time 
when a more and more adequate supply of better educated 
and trained manpower is crucially required. The nation 
can hardly hope to have the highly trained social scientists, 
physicists, chemists, and engineers it will need in the years 
ahead unless use is made of the full capacities of all its citi- 
zens. It can ill afford to lose potential capacity, and yet much 
talent in our young people is lost because many potentially 
capable students withdraw from school even before high 
school graduation. The failure of the drop-out represents 
a failure of the American people. 











THE “UNEDUCABLES”: 
HARD-TO-REACH ADOLESCENTS 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 


Perhaps the largest group of disadvantaged children in 
America today is a group that has proved to be ill-adapted 
to school but must nevertheless attend because of the com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. They would be problems for 
society whether out of school or in. 


These young people, sometimes called “the hard-to-reach ado- 
lescent” group, constitute ten to fifteen percent of the youth 
from thirteen to sixteen (containing somewhat more boys 
than girls). They are most visible and most threatening as 
social problems in the larger cities, but they live everywhere. 
Actually, they are educable — as far as intelligence is con- 
cerned. Although they are below average in learning ability, 
thev are definitely above the three or four percent of “edu- 
cable mentally handicapped”? who are below seventy-five or 
eighty in I.Q. This latter group is now being well served in 
a number of states by simplified education in separate 
classes. 


The “hard-to-reach” group generally falls in the seventy- 
five to ninety-five I.Q. range, which means they can learn 
almost as well as the average student; and at least half of 
the boys and girls in this I.Q. range do get along reasonably 
well in school. The other half, the ten to fifteen percent who 
make up the problem group, come mainly from bad homes, 
have gotten a bad start in life, and are now demonstrating 
this fact by being problems to school and community authori- 
ties. Studies in a number of communities show that they 
produce far more than their share of juvenile delinquents, 
of school discipline problems, and of school drop-outs. 


These youngsters become problems to society and to them- 
selves because they suffer from a triple disadvantage. First, 
their families have failed them. They have either been 
neglected or treated with cruelty and rejection. As soon as 
they appear in the first grade (mainly in slum schools), it 
can be observed that their mothers are not looking after 
them. Their fathers are seldom or never at home and pay 
little attention to them when they are. The children come to 
school in the morning unwashed and in dirty clothes, some- 
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times without breakfast, often needing a doctor’s care. They 
have trouble learning to read — the first in a long series of 
school difficulties. 


Their second disadvantage is verbal intelligence that is below 
average — a serious handicap in a society that places more 
and more reliance on verbal agility. This, tied to a bad home 
background, makes a devastating condition. 


Finally, the school fails this group. When they are very 
young, the teacher too often passes over their problems. She 
is so busy with those who get along passably well that she 
may allow these three or four children in her class to drift 
for several years, perhaps being “kept back” a year or two 
and then passed because they are getting too big to be with 
tiny children. 


Eventually, at thirteen or fourteen, they are reading at the 
level of third or fourth graders but are in the seventh or 
eighth grade. At about this point, they become troublesome 
problems to the school and grow more so in the ninth grade 
or the freshman year of high school. Now, they are too big 
to ignore. They dislike school, often hate their teachers, and 
begin to truant. But they cannot drop out until sixteen. 


A junior high school teacher told me about a boy who just 
could not succeed in school. She had been doing her best, 
but he was getting into trouble with several teachers by 
being disobedient and surly. He didn’t like the other boys 
and girls who were mostly younger than he. She tried to be 
sympathetic and managed to keep a friendly relationship 
going. On his sixteenth birthday, he dropped out of school, 
but, not long afterward, he came to her room one day after 
school. He showed her a piece of paper and said, “See this, 
Miss —————. It’s my first pay check — seventy-five dollars 
for two weeks’ work. And what did I ever get from school? 
Just a grade slip with four red D’s on it.” The pay check 
was a sign he was growing up to be a man; the grade slip 
was a sign he was just a boy, failing to grow up in school. 


When a child fails to grow up satisfactorily, he feels. his 
failure, and people around him show disapproval at his in- 
ability to grow up. In American society today, there is only 
one avenue for growing up for children below sixteen: the 
school. When a boy or girl is not growing up in school (doing 
reasonably well with his studies), he can do one of two 
things: fight to find some other way of growing up or give 
up the effort and remain a child. 


We find both types in the hard-to-reach group. The ‘aihion 
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become tough and truculent. They form into semi-delinquent 
gangs and look for other symbols of growing up, such as 
driving a gaudily painted car in dangerous ways. They steal, 
spend their money conspicuously, and become sexually ‘“de- 
linquent.”’ In school, they cause trouble or are truant. 


The others, the timid, retreat into the background and try 
to be invisible. They dread being called on to recite, afraid 
they will just show how “dumb” they are. They find excuses 
for staying home. Sometimes, they can get simple jobs, but 
they lack self-assurance. 


In the aggressive group, there are more boys than girls, but 
both sexes are represented in both groups. The aggressive 
group gets most of the public attention, but it is hard to 
say which is the more disadvantaged. 


The hard-to-reach group is larger and more troublesome 
today than at any previous time. The basic reason probably 
is that our society is demanding a higher level of mental 
skill and social maturity from the boys and girls it accepts 
as new adults. Simple jobs are becoming fewer — jobs on 
the farm, in domestic service, and at unskilled labor of all 
sorts. Moreover, we have formed the stereotyped notion that 
nobody ought to try to earn a living below the age of sixteen 
or even eighteen. Consequently, this group finds great diffi- 
culty breaking into adulthood along the path of work at a 
simple job —the path that similar youth followed in past 
generations. 


The most important single aspect of this problem is the 
need for our society to discover or create an avenue along 
which these boys and girls may travel to maturity. This will 
not be easy. They have bad habits and have made a bad 
start in life. Many of them must be re-educated, and their 
re-education requires a type of school program different 
from that which fits the average youth. 


Some new combinations of jobs and school-work and social 
life must be worked out. Perhaps the school authorities can 
do it. Perhaps it will require a new organization —a kind 
of state or municipal youth authority that would set up its 
own work and school programs as well as recruiting and 
training a corps of teachers and youth leaders who would 
understand and like working with these boys and girls. At 
any rate, the solution will require a concept of education 
that will push out the walls of the average school and give 
this group a chance to grow into adulthood in new and un- 
charted ways. 
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CHILDREN ON THE MOVE 


By ELIZABETH SUTTON 


Supervisory Specialist in Migrant Education, 
Florida State University 


“Nope, ain’t got no home, just any place we’re at, that’s my 
home,” an eleven-year-old white boy tells me in answer to 
a routine question for the school records. 


“T can’t go to school now; I have to stay here and mind the 
little ’uns so mamma can work,” explains a twelve-year-old 
Negro girl, during my visit to a migrant camp for the pur- 
pose of enrolling the children in school. 


A ten-year-old newcomer to the school cries, “I can’t do 
that... I can’t read ...I ain’t never gone to school enough 
to learn how ... You see we move around a lot.” 


A small, unkept Indian child withdraws from the game and 
stands alone, watching the children. He does not say a word, 
but his actions speak volumes. 


Those of us who work with agricultural migratory children 
see children like these constantly. Their expressions reflect 
the lives and concerns of only a few of the American school- 
age children who, with their families, “follow the crops.” 


Who are the agricultural migrants? Many different kinds of 
people from many different places and from many types of 
jobs. Some are displaced sharecroppers or small farmers, 
handicapped by their lack of education or special skills; 
others, from urban areas have been thrown out of work 
because of industrial change or adjustment. 


Wherever seasonal crops are produced, these workers move 
in to plant, cultivate, harvest, and process the crops. In fact, 
the production of our food and fibers depends upon the move- 
ment of a vast labor force into and out of our communities 
and across the borders of our states. Their work is necessary 
not only to the agricultural economy of the various com- 
munities but to the economy of our nation. In return, this 
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work helps to answer their need to make a living in what 
is sometimes the only way open to them. 


Migrant children constitute one of the most disadvantaged 
groups of children in American life. They share a mobile 
way of life and the limitations it places on stability. They 
live as “outsiders,” segregated from the life of the com- 
munity, with no legal status and no place of legal residence. 


The mobile pattern and sub-standard living conditions create 
poverty, rejection, minority group status, inadequate housing 
and unsanitary facilities; and inadequate health, welfare, 
educational, and recreational services. Since the children 
live apart from the main stream of community aspirations 
and belongingness, they tend to feel dejected and insecure, 
as if they belong nowhere and are wanted by no one. They 
have very little opportunity to feel good about themselves. 


But these children have the same needs and potentials as 
others. Teachers, who have been able to identify their vari- 
ous experiences, interests, needs, and abilities, find them com- 
parable to those of any group of normal children. Some are 
bright; some, average; and some, slow to learn. Their differ- 
ences are those of degree, not of kind. 


The American public is faced with the crucial problem of 


providing adequate educational oportunities for these chil- 
dren. Many fail to attend school at all. Those who do attend 
are usually retarded academically because of irregular at- 
tendance and the inadequacies of their backgrounds, as well 
as failure of schools to identify and adapt to their unique 
experiences. 


In many instances, local school authorities fail to provide 
adequate educational opportunities for them. Reasons for 
this failure include: 


1. A lack of awareness of the existence of migratory chil- 
dren in the area. 


2. Rejecting attitudes of local communities and lack of re- 
sponsibility for the education of these children. 


3. A lack of school facilities and teaching personnel to ac- 
commodate large numbers of additional children. (Pro- 
viding them might well involve financial responsibility 
beyond local means.) 


4. Classroom instruction geared to permanent school popu- 
lation. (Mobility is a disruptive factor.) 


5. A lack of understanding of the backgrounds, needs, and 
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unique experiences of migrant children and resistance 
to utilizing them as a basis of instruction. 


The above point up the urgent need for in-service education 
of school personnel. There must be an understanding of the 
inherent sociological and psychological factors in the life 
pattern of agricultural migrant children before meaningful 
learning experiences can be provided. Additional consultant 
and supervisory personnel, familiar with their life pattern 
and the various cultural patterns throughout our country, 
and proficient in the skills and techniques of working with 
children and adults, is needed at the local, state, and na- 
tional levels. Only with it can the schools and teacher- 
training institutions initiate programs for needed research 
—research relating to modification of curriculum, to the 
provision of a continuous educational program for children 
who attend various schools throughout the country for brief 
periods in a given year, to the development of meaningful 
instructional materials, and to a deeper insight into how 
these children feel about themselves. 


When we take into account the numbers of school-age chil- 
dren in the migratory movement (at least 100,000) and the 
fact that the services of migratory workers are essential to 
our national economy, we become increasingly aware that 
America cannot afford the loss of such potential energies. 
How can we expect children to develop proper attitudes and 
responsibilities toward America, when they grow up under 
such adverse conditions, feel dejected and insecure, and re- 
ceive such inadequate educational training? 


Unless there is a fundamental change in our economy, great 
numbers of these migrant children will continue to “trek” 
across the country. Schools in practically all the forty-eight 
states will give them, or deny to them, their chances to be 
what they are capable of being. 








CHILDREN OF LOW-INCOME FARM FAMILIES 
By HOWARD A. DAWSON 


Director of Rural Service, 
National Education Association 


In theory, America is committed to the doctrine of the equal 
chance, especially for children. That ideal has been a guide 
in formulating public and private policy and program, but 
by no means has it yet been adequately attained, especially 
for children of low-income farm families. 


For practical purposes the low-income farm families may be 
identified as those with annual sales of $250-2,499 with 
the operator not working off the farm as much as 100 days 
and farm income exceeding family income from other sources. 
The United States Department of Agriculture by using this 
criterion and two others based on income and a level-of- 
living index has identified the problem areas of the United 
States and classified them as “serious,” “substantial,” and 
“moderate.” These areas are largely concentrated in the 
Southern Appalachians, the Mississippi Delta, the Ozarks, 
the Southwest, and certain areas of the Cascades, Rocky 
Mountains, and Northern Great Lakes Region. 


In general, the average net income of commercial farmers 
in these areas is from 25 percent to 50 percent of the average 
net income of such farmers in the rest of the United States. 
Their index of level of living is in the lowest one-fifth of 
all farm operators in the country, and their level of educa- 
tional attainment is far below the average for other farmers. 
In addition to the low-income farm operators, the disad- 
vantaged farm people include migrant agricultural workers 
and other farm workers who work for wages. It is well to 
remember that among the low-income farm people are groups 
that have problems peculiar to them: the Negroes, the 
Spanish Americans, the Indians, and the migrant workers, 
which include all ethnic groups. 


The number of children of school-age among all these groups 
is not known. Best present estimates indicate 3,500,000 chil- 
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dren among the most underprivileged rural groups largely 
concentrated in specific areas. 


It is evidently true that the number of low-income farm 
families has been decreasing in recent years, and conse- 
quently the number of children has become fewer than for- 
merly. There has been a considerable movement of people 
from farms to urban industry. As efficiency in agricultural 
production increases, there will be still fewer hands needed 
in farming and still further migrations from the low-income 
areas. These facts do not mean, however, that for the present 
and a few succeeding generations there will not be grave 
problems to be faced in providing for hundreds of thousands 
of children in low-income farm families. 


For the most part the low-income farm families are charac- 
terized by living in areas that have relatively dense rural 
settlement, overcrowded land, high birth rates, availability 
of few outside jobs, and topography or other obstacles that 
retard the use of machinery. The abundance of hand labor 
tends to hinder making adjustments that would result in 
higher earnings per worker. 


The obvious disadvantages of the low-income farm people 
that sooner or later must be removed or alleviated, if the 
children are to be given a fair chance, may be enumerated 
as follows: poor health, inadequate health services and 
facilities, poor housing, limited occupational opportunities; 
lack of public services such as those given by farm agents, 
home demonstration agents, and 4-H Club leaders; the ab- 
sence or inadequacy of library and recreational facilities, 
educational opportunities of an inappropriate and poor qual- 
ity, and often political disfranchisement. 


The causes of the lack of services, facilities, and opportuni- 
ties are numerous and complex, the chief of which is poverty 
that results from the paucity of natural resources, from 
waste, and from lack of knowledge. Often the people do 
not own the land they till, or, if they do, it is not enough 
or too poor to afford a living. In many instances, destruc- 
tive methods of agriculture are the cause; in others, mar- 
kets are too remote. Too often exploiters and speculators 
have stripped the country of its resources, moved on, and 
left the working population isolated and stranded. Other 
causes of their poverty and social exclusion of many are 
ignorance, superstition, and lack of productive skills. 


So far as the future welfare of the nation is concerned, it is 
well to remember that what is happening to the children in 
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the families whose situation has been delineated here is a 
matter of grave importance. It should not be assumed that 
because these children are poor they are dumb. It is certain 
that in biological inheritance and innate intelligence these 
children are the peers of the children of any other economic 
or ethnic groups in our population. They, along with others, 
offer a large pool of talent and potential social and economic 
contributions that ought not to be wasted. It is known that 
fully half of the children of this group will migrate to cities. 
Yet but little attempt has been made to prepare farm youth 
for nonfarm occupations and social adjustments. In fact, not 
more than a third of the youth 14 to 17 years’ old enroll 
in vocational agriculture classes, the only kind of vocational 
education available. 


The very poorest schools in the nation are many of those 
that serve the children of low-income farmers. Insanitary 
and uncomfortable school buildings, a few dog-eared text- 
books and not enough of them, curricula least adapted to 
their needs, the most poorly qualified and poorly paid 
teachers, uncomfortable and insufficient clothing, lack of 
nutritious food, poor school attendance, and a woeful lack 
of high school opportunities too often typify the educational 
situation of these children. 


The removal of the disadvantages of the low-income farm 
groups is no simple matter. The solution of their problem 
involves many lines of action. It is certain, however, that 
any substantial progress depends upon the quality and 
quantity of educational opportunities offered the youngest 
generation. Schools need to be made universally available; 
curriculum materials utilized, and teaching methods adapted 
to the present and probable future needs of the children 
being taught. 


All of us have an obligation here to make our belief in the 
equal chance become a reality in practice. 
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MINORITY YOUTH 


By LILLIAN C. LAMPKIN 


Director of Group Work and Recreation, 
New York City Youth Board 


Sue Ellen is fourteen-and-a-half, 5’ 4”, with a serious café 


- qu lait face, shiny black pony tail, and large brown eyes that 


can light up with laughter or just as easily burn with anger 
at an imagined insult or slight. Her mother is a nurse —a 
nurse’s aide really; her father, a waiter. Her family also 
includes thirteen-year-old Mary Jane, pretty and precocious, 
two younger brothers, baby Ruth, and a grandmother, a part- 
time domestic who’s in and out of the household, depending 
on her current job. 


Sue’s family lives on the fifth floor of an old law tenement. 
To get to their four-room apartment one has to make his 
way through the knots of jostling boys on the sidewalk, the 
old folks on the stoop, and Along dark, dank corridors where 
fleeting shadows may be a cat, a rat, an armed fugitive, or 
a potential rapist. No amount of household cleanliness can 
completely rid a given apartment of roaches and other ver- 
min, since insect life permeates the walls and woodwork of 
the whole building. Sue shares a room with Mary Jane and 
two-year-old Ruth, the two boys share a three-quarter bed 
in the other bedroom which also has a cot for the grand- 


- mother; the parents sleep in the living room. 


While Sue kind of likes school, tries to do her homework, 
and even signed up for the Social Studies Club (much to 
the disgust of Mary Jane who just gets by, makes no effort 
really, and thinks Sue is a square), Sue’s grades are average 
at best. She remembers the lady doctor who came to the 
house when her mother had pneumonia and how being a lady 
doctor became a dream. However, this is kid stuff. Sue will 
be lucky to become a nurse — as a matter of fact, who knows 
if she will be able to finish high school? 


In the crowded tenement where Sue lives, most kids are just 
waiting to get out of school. Anyhow, why try? When you’re 
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looking for a job and the man looks at you, he’s more inter- 
ested in your color or your accent than what you can do. The 
thing is some nice cozy racket! 


When not in school or taking care of the kids, Sue goes to 
the Community Center once in a while — not too often be- 
cause the teachers are two-faced and always wanting you to 
do something silly. Most of her free time is spent listening to 
rock ’n roll, watching Alan Freed on T.V. or practicing dance 
steps with her sister and girl friends. Sue doesn’t hang 
around the stoop with the boys as much as Mary Jane. Some- 
times she still daydreams about the lady doctor or becoming 
another Sarah Vaughn. Other times she just feels bitter and 
resentful about her household tasks, taking care of the kids, 
and not really ever having anything exciting to do. 


All of the Sue Ellens and Mary Janes — and the Pedroes 
too — are disadvantaged two ways. First by the impact of 
their minority group status, and secondly by the socio-eco- 
nomic conditions under which they are forced to live. In the 
first instance, minority group status is an added burden for 
young people growing up in an insecure world. The central 
problem for all adolescents is to identify a meaningful role 
in society and develop the needed skills to fulfill it. Discrim- 
ination and prejudice are serious roadblocks along the way. 
For all of us, the growing up process begins in the family. 
The families of minority youth are to a large degree of low 
economic status and have a heritage of social and cultural 
deprivation. As a result, they are frequently broken by de- 
sertion or conflict. Such a family makes it difficult for a 
young person to develop a sense of personal worth, to estab- 
lish a clear and satisfying identity, or to project realistic, 
achievable vocational goals. 


The ability to achieve is stunted from within and without. 
These young people are held back by a lack of educational 
and economic opportunity as well as by social isolation. Sur- 
rounded by a hostile, aggressive, or indifferent world, they 
grow up with intense feelings of hostility and suspicion. Cut 
off from many avenues of achievement, they develop the 
habit of searching for immediate gratification as opposed 
to the postponement of such pleasures for long range goals. 
As a few minority families emerge from this cycle of futility 
and frustration making slow, labored progress up the eco- 
nomic scale, they tend to impose severe pressures on their 
children to achieve. As a result, at the opposite end of the 
scale there is a small group of prim, rigid youngsters, over 
identified with the majority and intensely driven to personal 
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success. In many ways these are as disadvantaged as their 
less motivated cousins. 


While the character of family life is certainly of primary 
importance in the growth of any youngster, neighborhood 
and community influences very early contend with the family 
in forming the child’s ultimate personality. It is a well 
known characteristic of American society that minority 
children are forced to grow up in “ghetto” neighborhoods. 
The overcrowded, dilapidated housing sets its own limita- 
tions on family life. It robs all members of the family of 
privacy and drives the adolescent into the street for amuse- 
ment and social contact. Therefore, he becomes to a greater 
extent than is normal prey to neighborhood conditions, in a 
situation usually characterized by a high degree of social 
pathology. Along with inferior housing, the pathological fac- 
tors most important in this context are limited educational 
opportunity, social isolation, and participation in a sub- 
culture. All influence the minority youth’s later employability 
by contributing to his inadequate preparation both techni- 
cally and socially. 


Technically, he is handicapped by inferior education. Both 
in the rural South and the urban North, Negro students are 
disadvantaged with respect to the quantity and quality of 
education available to them. Not only do fewer Negro boys 
and girls finish high school and go on to college education, 
but even those who finish high school have been found to be 
less well prepared in the quality of the education they have 
received than their white counterparts. In the Northern 
ghetto, children of all minorities are subjected to a pattern 
of segregated schooling almost as rigid in fact as the legal- 
ized segregation of the Negro student in the South. In many 
New York City neighborhoods, for example, these children © 
attend schools with the oldest and most inadequate facilities, 
with the most inexperienced and least able teaching faculties, 
and with minimal social and supportive services. Further- 
more, vocational counsellors and other guidance personnel, 
either out of an awareness of discriminatory hurdles in the 
labor market or because of prejudice, frequently fail to moti- 
vate minority youth toward their greatest achievements. 
Thus, limited by the horizons developed in the family, these 
young people are handicapped further by the experience of 
limited schooling. While achievement tests frequently indi- 
cate that such young people score lower than majority youth, 
there are ample results from other studies to show that as op- 
portunities broaden, performance and achievement also rise. 
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Socially, such young people frequently develop poor attitudes 
toward work. Since their parents most often hold menial 
jobs requiring hard labor and returning poor rewards, work 
is not seen in a positive light. All too many times they know 
that the neighbors who have the greatest material advantage 
come by such gain through quasi-legal means; hence, an 
attitude that only suckers work. Furthermore, their experi- 
ence does little to develop know-how in securing a job. In 
the matter of clothes, they tend either to overdress or to 
appear in shoddy attire. Their personal insecurity causes 
them to be resentful of authority, hostile to imagined and 
real insult alike, and poor in their job adjustment. They are 
unrealistic in their expectations both as to wages and job 
status. They shun the avenues to skilled occupations, looking 
rather to white collar and professional jobs as holding pres- 
tige. For these, they are usually unprepared. 


Years of working with all kinds of young people have con- 
vinced me that the most important issue for minority youth 
is a chance to escape from the ghetto — whether it be the 
“Barrio” of a metropolitan community or the wrong side of 
the tracks in a small town. Until all children have an oppor- 
tunity to live in a house that provides the minimal necessities 
for decent family living, to go to a school with adequate 
physical and human resources, to play in a neighborhood 
free from unwholesome influences on the one hand and on 
the other having developed the necessary institutions for 
social, cultural, spiritual, and physical well-being — until 
these conditions exist for all, some will be disadvantaged. 


Of course opportunity for wholesome living must go hand in 
hand with the continued expansion of economic opportunity. 
Unless knowledge and skill can be put to constructive, mean- 
ingful use, there will be no incentive to learn. And much still 
remains to be done in creating the kind of economic climate 
which will motivate all American youth to their greatest 
achievement. Perhaps the most tragic consequence to this 
entire question is the tremendous lost potential — the young 
people doomed to mediocre, marginal existence who might 
have contributed something of value to the world. 


These are times of breathtaking technological and economic 
advance. However, as the Rockefeller report so aptly points 
out, economic growth is meaningless if its benefits are not 
generally shared. 
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JUVENILE RT 


By GERALD P. WITTMAN and |. RICHARD PERLMAN 


Consultant on Community Services, Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service, and 
Chief, Juvenile Delinquency Statistics Section, Division of Research, Children's Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Delinquency is a catch-all word. To some it is strictly a legal 
term; to others it is synonymous with crime; and to many 
it has come to mean any juvenile behavior deemed offensive 
to adults. So that the context of our meaning is clear, we 
offer this definition: Delinquency (discovered or undiscov- 
ered) is any act by a juvenile which would be a crime if 
committed by an adult or any act specifically defined as 
delinquency in the juvenile code of the state in which the 
offense occurs. Examples of the latter are truancy, incorrigi- 
bility, and running away. 


The best statistical evidence available seems to indicate that 
juvenile delinquency has risen in recent years. Juvenile court 
delinquency cases reported to the Children’s Bureau started 
to go up after 1948 and have continued upward for eight 
consecutive years. They more than doubled between 1948 
and 1956. By 1956, an estimated 450,000 different children 
or 2.2 percent of all children aged ten through seventeen were 
referred to courts in the United States for delinquency. Pre- 
liminary data for 1957 show a further increase. Similarly, 
police arrests of children under eighteen years of age re- 
ported by the F.B.I. show increases in recent years... 10 
percent increase last year . . . 17 percent the year before. 


The recent increases noted in juvenile court delinquency 


cases and in police arrests of children are much greater than 
can be accounted for by population increases or could con- 
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ceivably be attributed to better reporting procedures. Add 
to this the countless undiscovered delinquencies and the 
problem assumes impressive proportions. 


Unfortunately, statistics tell us very little about the delin- 
quents themselves. Motives ... reasons... the whys and 
wherefores of delinquency do not show up on graphs. Calling 
them vicious hoodlums or merely regarding .delinquents as 
misguided youngsters does nothing to clarify the situation. 
Still, some generalizations are needed for discussion. 


A profile of the delinquent most often referred to juvenile 
court presents a picture something like this: More likely a 
boy (the chances are five to one) than a girl. About fourteen 
to fifteen years of age, having exhibited delinquent tenden- 
cies considerably earlier. Is restless, impulsive, aggressive, 
and destructive. Attitude is hostile, defiant, and suspicious. 
Is retarded in school achievement and in reading ability, and 
shows a chronic history of truancy. More frequently comes 
from a home broken by death, divorce, or desertion than do 
non-delinquents. The home is lacking in understanding, self- 
respect, stability, affection, and moral standards. Frequently 
comes from a home that is economically as well as emotion- 
ally deprived. 


Of course, many non-delinquent youngsters emerge from the 
same social and emotional environment as the delinquent. 
Why one becomes delinquent and not another is a problem 
for further basic research. 


It should be noted that all delinquencies aren’t committed 
by disturbed delinquents. Undoubtedly there are many chil- 
dren who fall into an “accidental” delinquent category. In 
general, these youngsters are well aware of the consequences 
of the delinquent act. But, since the very nature of the ado- 
lescent includes elements of rebellion and impulsiveness, there 
are times when a dare or group pressure overcomes inner 
controls. If the deed is not too serious, a police warning or 
parental discipline is usually sufficient to prevent repetition. 


Then too, there is the “cultural” delinquent who is less a 
willful offender than a victim of environmental circum- 
stances. If his family sees no value in education, he’ll have 
no qualms about truanting. The child is a product of his 
culture, and, if this runs counter to community laws, he may 
be identified as delinquent. Furthermore, a child caught in 
culture conflicts may eventually develop personality disturb- 
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ances which reflect this condition. Community agencies, 
working with the family, can alleviate some of this. 


The very fact that a youngster is delinquent is an indication 
that he is disadvantaged. While he may act tough and hard 
on the surface, this is often a facade to cover inner inade- 
quacy. Scared ... anxious... frustrated .. . he lashes out 
senselessly against authority and society. If placed where 
treatment is a goal and a reality, his potential as a future 
citizen may be conserved and nourished. Where custody and 
punishment dominate, the net result is likely to be a thor- 
oughly embittered personality. 


As a general rule, young people without special skills, train- 
ing, or experience find it difficult to compete in the job mar- 
ket. This is doubly difficult if the young person has a record 
of arrests. Even though juvenile court records are confiden- 
tial, application forms often require that the applicant ex- 
plain any previous arrests. If the youth records them, he 
may never get the job, and, if he doesn’t, he may lose the 
job for falsification if his concealment is discovered. The 
military services also exercise certain discretionary proce- 
dures before taking recruits with delinquency backgrounds. 


These problems are compounded when the young man mar- 
ries. His marginal work and his own emotional deprivations 
may make him a poor risk as a husband and a father. Dis- 
turbed and unstable himself, he repeats the chain of events 
which make for another generation of dependency, neglect, 
and delinquency. 


The cost of juvenile delinquency runs high. Add to the mil- 
lions of dollars of property theft or damage by juveniles 
the inestimable cost of personal unhappiness, waste, and 
unproductiveness, and we see a problem of great magnitude 
—enough to threaten our national strength and vitality. 
Steps must be taken now — and the costs of such steps are 
small in comparison — to control and diminish the steadily 
mounting problem. 


Further research on the causes of delinquency is urgently 
needed. Effective programs for prevention and control must 
be based on firmly established knowledge. Even without 
awaiting the results of further research, we know enough 
to take some action now. 


We can provide proper facilities for the care of the 100,000 
or so delinquent children held in jails each year awaiting 
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official action. We can begin to set up probation services for 
juveniles in the more than half of the counties in the country 
where they are not now available. Since the dearth of trained 
personnel is a bottleneck in providing the necessary services, 
projects for the training of probation officers and other per- 
sonnel to work with delinquents are urgently called for. 


Finally, we can take steps to better coordinate at local, state, 
and federal levels all efforts directed to the care and treat- | 
ment of juvenile delinquents. This will eliminate overlapping 
of services and provide for a better pooling of information | 
regarding successful demonstration projects. In the long run. 
this will strengthen and improve all services. 








